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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 
REVIEWS 

A CENSUS SPIRITUAL 

Domesday Book, by Edgar Lee Masters. Macmillan Co. 

Mr. Masters is both a lawyer and a poet — a fact which 
has advantages and disadvantages. As a lawyer, it 
makes him one of the shrewdest, most keenly imaginative 
cross-examiners who ever turned inside-out the soul of 
an unfortunate witness; and, on the other hand, it prob- 
ably tempts him away from legal drynesses and asperities. 
As a poet, it gives him a comprehensive and sympathetic 
experience of the "innards" of life — the human motives 
and processes, enforcing upon him respect for the truth, 
for all the aspects and values in any given "case"; and, 
on the other hand, it carries these qualities too far toward 
absolute legal justice, involving the precision and prolixity 
of an argument or brief, with its thorough and searching 
statements of all aspects of a given question. 

The mere use of a ten-syllable iambic line through hun- 
dreds of pages of course does not make a poem; it may as 
well be admitted that many of these monologues are 
throughout the baldest prose, and that even the finest of 
them have passages which strain the rather liberal ameni- 
ties usually accorded to the epic bard. Indeed, a more 
exacting taste would have struck out quite a number — the 
statements of people whose tangent touch upon Elenor 
Murray was too remote to be artistically relevant. 

However, after granting the numerous and manifest 
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A Census Spiritual 

deductions, Domesday Book establishes its epic claim. 
Not by accomplishing its specific charge, to be 

a census spiritual 
Taken of our America — 

although perhaps it comes nearer than any other book to 
such a prodigious achievement — but by the sheer im- 
mensity and weight of its masses, the depth and richness 
of its colors, all thrown together into a rough shapeliness, 
and charged with a rude glamour, like a mountain lifted 
against the sunset fires of the sky. The mountain has not 
been molded and perfected by art, in all details it is 
faulty; yet there it stands, of a truth and beauty formida- 
ble and unquestionable. 

Mr. Masters' book, whether a complete " census spiritual " 
or not, is life — modern life, unfaltering, uncompromising 
and unashamed; not a mere photograph, moreover, but a 
transfigured vision presenting the beauty and terror in- 
herent in the human tragedy — in our modern human 
tragedy, which always seems half wrought out, infinitely 
complicated, unachieved, a thing to laugh as well as to 
weep. Like all artists of power and sweep, this poet 
neither palliates nor apologizes. He carries his heroine 
and her friends through deeds of vulgar disrepute and 
even crime, and yet brings them out unbereft of piteous 
dignity and beauty. He accepts all, with understanding 
and sympathy for human frailty and aspiration. 

Certain of the actors in the ever-widening circles of this 
drama confess themselves with ruthless precision, so that 
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we know them completely and recognize their hard 
dilemma. Henry Murray, for example, the ineffectual 
father who sees his girl slipping away and agonizes be- 
cause he is powerless to hold her: 

This daughter and myself, while temperaments 
Kept us at swords' points, while I saw in her 
Traits of myself I liked not, also traits 
Of the child's mother which I loathe, because 
They have undone me. 

And Gregory Wenner, futile both as business man and 
lover. And Gottlieb Gerald, absorbed in making pianos 
and dreams. And the slap-dash Alaska man and the 
cheaply second-rate Barrett Bays — both accepting all 
they could get for as slight a return as possible. And 
finally Elenor Murray herself: 

Who was this woman? 
This Elenor Murray was America. 
Corrupt, deceived, deceiving, self-deceived, 
Half-disciplined, half-lettered, crude and smart; 
Enslaved yet wanting freedom; brave and coarse, 
Cowardly, shabby, hypocritical; 
Generous, loving, nob^e, full of prayer; 
Scorning, embracing rituals, recreant 
To Christ so much professed; adventuresome; 
Curious, mediocre, venal; hungry 
For money, place, experience; restless — no 
Repose, restraint; before the world made up 
To act and sport ideals — go abroad 
To bring the world its freedom, having choked 
Freedom at home: the girl was this because 
These things were bred in her — she breathed them in 
Here where she lived and grew. 
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Yet that word, however searching, is not all. One of 
the jurymen protests: 

Look at her — she's brave, 
Devoted, loyal, true and dutiful. 
She's will to life, and through it senses God, 
And seeks to serve the cosmic soul. 

And with all potencies clamorous but impotent within 
her; giving herself away generously, passionately, but 
always wastefully, she passes by and goes out like a little 
flickering torch borne by Fate through the high winds of 
Time. 

Does the poet prove his thesis? Does he make this 
girl — restless, sterile, erotic, but somehow clinging to, even 
while violating, a certain integrity of soul — a symbol of 
our country of tireless searching, immense achievement 
and fertile dreams? Probably most of us will deny the 
authority and completeness of the picture; probably the 
most searching critical challenge to this epic bard would 
be a demand for a hero, or heroine — for a single luminous 
soul to whom our hope and faith might cling. The heroic 
is found in life, and in all the great epics of the past. 
Perhaps it is not justly evident here. 

However, whether we grant the main thesis or not, the 
book has immensity of scope and power. It is a modern 
tale of psychological adventure; grouping somewhat with 
The Ring and the Book, no doubt, but taking an every-day 
American life, through peace and war, as its text, instead 
of a mediaeval Italian crime. It is a rounding-up of our 
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modern human democracy by a poet of profound experi- 
ence and insight. H. M. 



LITTLE THEATRE RHYTHMS 

Plays for Merry Andrews, by Alfred Kreymborg. Sunwise 

Turn, New York. 

There are certain Broadway critics, using the term 
generically, who decry the potentialities of the "Little 
Theatres" because they do not function like Big Theatres. 
Without considering the medium, or the plays written 
and produced through this medium, these critics damn 
them as piffling. It will require a new hatch of critics 
to handle this art of the Little Theatre. 

Because a small group gathers to hear subtleties in 
humor, minute shadings in tone, experiments in rhythms; 
to concentrate on complexities or relax to simplicities, one 
may not necessarily infer that its blood is thin. A healthy 
audience functions in various ways; it does not always 
wear i ts heart on its sleeve, or stand in a ten-acre lot to 
hear its soul bellowed to the highways. 

Alfred Kreymborg's soul would feel cramped in a ten- 
acre lot, whereas it expands in intimacy. He has accepted 
the Little Theatre as his natural medium, accepted it 
also as a form of art to be expressed through poetry, 
music, and dance. We have here no note-book jottings 
from real life, dialogue heard in passing, sketch life-class 
work. In the Plays for Merry Andrews, the use of sug- 
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